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AESTEACT 

The results of a federal audit of attendance and 
enrollment data from the Eoston Public School System are summarized 
in this paper. The General Accounting Office (GAO) conducted the 
au4it to determine the accuracy of the data submitted to the U.3. 
District Court of Massachusetts for use in implementing the Boston 
school desegregation plan and for securing certain federal funds. The 
Boston schools' enrollment projections were somewhat higher than the 
GAG'S because the school system co'^nted students who attended school 
only one day of the previous year. The GAO also discovered that the 
racial composition of 46 of the 58 schools it visited did not meet 
the federal guidelines. However, this federal agency decided that the 
government would not be adversely affected if the school system's 
figures were used to secure federal funds. (Author/DS) 
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student Enrallment And 
Attendance Reports In The 
Boston Public School System 
Are Substantially Accurate 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



GAG tested the validity of enrollment and at- 
t6ndance figures reported by the Boston 
School Department and found the figures to 
be substantially accurate. Accordingly, the 
Federal Government would not be adventely 
affected if the school department figures were 
used in securing funds under the two Fede^^al 
programs affected by eorollment and at- 
tendance data.. 

The report also indicates that the racial 
composition of 46 of the 58 Boston public 
schools GAG visited did not meet Federal 
court-ordered guidelines. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED S. ATES 
WASHINGTON. O C 2094S 



B-164031(l) 



The HonorabJe James A. Burke 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Burke: 

This report, issued in response to your request of Octo- 
ber 23, 1975, discusses the results of our tests of the accur 
acy of student enrollment and attendance figures reported by 
the Boston School Department. We found the fiqures to be 
substantially accurate. 

As you instructed, we did not discuss tnis report with 
or obtain formal comments from agency or school department 
officials. 



y yours. 



Compt II oiler General 
ot the United States 
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DIGEST 

Because of the controversy over the valid- 
ity of enrollment data submitted by the 
Boston School Department to the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for Massachusetts for use in 
implementing the desegregation plan for 
the Boston public school system, and be- 
cause enrollment figures are used in secur- 
ing certain Feder^.l funds, gao was asked to 
auait this data. 

GAO tested the validity of the projected en- 
rollment figures provided to the Federal 
court by the Boston School Department for 
the first day of school year 1975-76. GAO 
estimated that the projected enrollment 
figure was 1.4 percent lower than the figure 
reported by the school department. (See 
p. 6 . ) 

However, GAO questioned the school depart- 
ment s criterion of including students in 
projected enrollment merely because they 
attenaed school 1 day in the previous year. 
Excluding students whose poor attendance* 
indicated they might have left the sc.iool 
systeir, GAO estimated that the projected 
enrollment was 2.3 percent lower than th'- 
number reported by the scnool deoartment. 
(See p. 6 . ) 

In testing the school department's actual 
enrollment figure as of December 31, 1975, 
GAO estimated that there vere 1.5 percent 
fewer students enrolled than the number 
reported by the school department. (See 
p. 11 . ) 

Again excluding students whose poor at- 
tenaance indicated they might have left 
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the sc^iool system, GAO estimated that there 
were'^.l percent fewer students enrolled 
■ han the number reported by the school de- 
partment. (See pi 12. ) 

A Federal court order contained desegrega- 
tion guidelines for the schools in the Bos- 
ton public school system. GAO noted that 
the racial composition of 46 of the 58 
schools it visited did not meet the Federal 
guidelines. (See p. 14.) 

GAO tested the accuracy of the school depart- 
ment's attendance figures and found that al- 
though many errors had been made in reporting 
attendance, the errors tended to offset each 
other. As a result, the effect of the errors 
on the average daily attendance re_ported by 
the school department was minimal. (See 
p. 22. ) 

On the average about 18 percent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the Boston public schools 
were absent daily. GAO believes that this 
absentee rate is generally the result of 
the same students missing school regularly. 
(See p. 22.) 

Based on the results of its tests on reported 
enrollment and attendance figures, GAO be- 
lieves that the Government would not be ad- 
versely affected if the school department's 
figures were used in securing Federal funds. 
Of the Federal funds received by the school 
department, only funds under the impact aid 
program (assistance to schools affected by 
Federal activities) and title II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act (assist- 
ance to schools for libr-ary resources) would 
be affected by enrollment or attendance sta- 
tistics . 

In accordance with Congressman Burke's re- 
quest, GAO did not discuss this report or 
obtain formal comments from the school de-r 
partment or HEW. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In June 1974, the U.S. District Court for Massachusetts 
oroered the Boston public schools (school department) to imple- 
ment a aesegregat ion plan developed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. This plan, referred to as Phase 1, was. imple- 
mented starting in September 1974. At the direction of the 
Peaecal court, planning continued during school year 1974-75 
to develop a long-range desegregation plan to be implemented 
in September 1975. Various plans were submitted to the court 
by the school department and other interested parties. 

Because of the number and compJexity of the plans sub- 
mitted, the Federal court appointed a panel to hold hearings 
and recomiTiend a desegregation plan. It also appointed two eda^ 
cation experts to assist the panel. After obtaining comments 
from various par t ies,~tlTe panel reconmterrd^a~"a~dopt ir:g'~a p — ' 
which incorporated elements of the various plans that were 
submitted as well as proposals ot their own. The Federal court 
modified the plan and ordered the school department to imple- 
ment it as Phase II starting in September 1975. 

The Phase II plan established nine school districts within 
Boston--eight community school districts and one citywide dis- 
trict. (See app. I.) All students living within a community 
school district, a designated area of the city, are entitled 
to attend the public schools in that district as seat capaci- 
ties allow. The citywide district consists of schools offering 
distinctive programs of instruction which serve the needs of 
stuaepts resioing anywiiere in Boston. Aithin the 9 districts 
th3re are a total of 19 high schools, 28 middle schools, and 
117 elementary schools. 

Tne Phase II plan also required compulsory busino of 
stuuents to achieve racially balanced schools. On the basis 
of oata proviueo Dy the school oepartment, the Federal court 
cstin^ated that 21,000 students in graoes 1 through 12 would 
have to be bused. In May 1976 the school department repotted 
that 21,383 students in grades 1 through 12 were being bused. 
An adoitional 3,222 students, of which 2,046 were kindergarten 
students, were being transported to ana from school by taxicab. 

Implementation of the Phase li plan was based on the 
school aepartment's projected enrollment--the number of stu- 
uents oxpectea to enter school in September 1975. The school 
department first submitted a projected enrollment figure to 
the federal court m May 1975 and continued to update this 
t iqure until the beginning of school in September 1975 . 



Although the school department -has a department of 
statistics which compiles enrollment information for State 
and Federal reporting purposes, a separate group within the 
school department was appointed to prepare and report Phase II 
enrollment and attendance data to the court. This group, 
called the office of implementation, prepares reports on pro- 
jected enrollment, actual enrollment ,/'^d daily attendance. 
These r epor ts show the racial breakdown 1/ for individual 
schools and school levels (i.e., high, middle, and elementary) 
as well ac a systemwide breakdown by r'acial group. This in- 
formation is provided to the court and is available to the 
publ ic . 

In late September 1^75 considerable controversy arose 
over the validity of the Boston School Department's figures 
submitted to the Federal court. On September 16 the school 
aepartment reported that out of a projected enrollment of 
76,127 students in grades 1 through 12, only 54,511, or about 
72" percent, had atti^nded classes during the first week of 
school. This prompted charges tfha t . e i ther the projected en- 
rollment figures used to assign students were inflated or 
students had left the Boston school system to avoid being 
busea. School department figures reported for projected en- 
rollment, actual enrollment , '-and attendance were questioned 
by the meaia, the Federal court, and others. The tact that 
kindergarten students (^bout 10,000) were included in some 
reports and excluaed from others added to the controversy. 
( See app. II.) 

because of the questions that arose about (1) the accuracy 
of the enrollment oata used in developing the Phase II deseg- 
regation plan, (2) the enrollment and attendance data reported 
to tne Feaeral court auring the plan's implementation, and (3) 
the fact that enrollment figures are used in secur in^g certain 
Feaeral tunas. Congressman James A. Burke asked us to audit 
this data. (See app. III.) 

Our auaiL was made primarily at tne school department 
headquarters. However, we also visited 60 schools; analyzed 
stuoent attendance recoros; and interviewee administrators. 



1/Racial Dreakoown for these reports is "white," "black," ana 
"otner." The school aepartment's information system provides 
tor seven racial categories — black, white, oriental, Spanish- 
ulack. Span isn-wh ite , American Indian, and ether nonwhite. 
ine last five groups are classified as "other" by the school 
aopartment and by us m this report. 



principals, and teachers within the school system. We con- 
tacted officials in various other public, private, and paro- 
chial schools when necessary. 

Because kindergarten children are not bused, we limited 
our auoit to information pertaining to students in grades 1 
through 12. 

Using acceptable stat iat ical^ampling techniques (see 
app. IV), we tested the validity of the foij owing ^data re- 
potted by the school department: 

—The September 8, 1975, projected enrollment of 76,127 
students . 

—The December 31, 1975, actual enrollment of 67,146 
students . 

--The num&er of students officially discharged from 
the Boston school system between September 8 and 
December 31, 1975. 

— The 2 ,454 students who had not reported to school as 
cf Dev:ember 31, 1975, but were ^ incluaed in the pro- 
ject ea enrollment. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROJ ECTED ENROLLMENT 

The school department provicad the Federal court with 
a projected enrollmenc figure of 76,127 students in grades 1 
through 12 for ' September 8, 19)5, the first day of school year 
1975-76. We tested the validity of this figure using accept- 
able statistical sampling techniques and found no major dif- 
ference between it and our estimate of the projected student 
enrol] ment. Our estimate was 1.4 percent lower than the 
school Department's figure. 

We questioned the school departm^it's criterion of 
including students in projected enrollment merely because 
they attenaed school 1 day in the previous year. Excluding 
students with extremely poor attendance records for the prior 
school year but who were included in the school department's 
projected enrollment, our estimate of the projected enrollment 
was 2.3 percent lower than the school department's figure. 

AN/^LYSIS OF PROJECTED ENROLLMENT 



School department officials told us the projected enroll- 
menl figure for school year 1975-76 consisted of students who 

--had attended a Boston public school and returned an 

application iriaicating t-.heir school cissignment prefer- ^ 
ence^ 

--had not attended a Boston public school in the previous 
year but had applied for admission, or 

--haa attended a Boston public school for at least 1 day 
Ibe previous y^^r but nad not returned an application 
ir.d icat ing then scnocl ass ignmen t preference. 

In April 1975 the school department began a prograi-n to 
cevelop projected enrollment for school year 1^75-76. School 
principals w^re given an October 1974 enrollment list and 
instructed to remove the names of students who had not attended 
school at all during school year 1974-75. In addition, the 
school department removed the names of expected grad«j:ates and 
prek inoergar ten and postgraduate students. These adjustments 
resulted in a May 1975 projection of 74,252 students expected 
to enter grades 1 through 12 in September 1975. 

Under the supervision of the Federal court, each of the 
74,^52 students was mailed an application for assignment to 
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Boston public schools. The application was tc5^ provide infor- 
mation to parents and students atjout the ^hools and the 
various educational programs offered. Students could indicate 
their preference for assignment either within, their community 
district without naming a specific school or to the citywide 
aistrict by naming a specific schcal About 62,000 applica- 
tions were returned by the deadline for submission. However, 
the school department continued to'in'clude all '74,252 students 
m the projected enrollment because they met ics criterion of 
hdving attended a Boston public: cchool for at least 1 day the 
pt ev lous year . . ' 

During the summer the prpjected enrollment was continu- 
ally updated to include new students entering the systpm and 
on the first day of school, the school department provided 
tne Federal court with a projected enrollment of 76,127 stu- 
dents in grades 1 through 12. Tne following €able shovvs tne . 
racial classifications of the projected enrollment, ^ ' 

?L°i££t£l_tQL2i.i01i[lt Percent S 

W^ite ^ 38,489 ^ 50 

^l^ck \ 29,366 39 ' , 

3ther • Atlll 

Total 76,127 100 

Sample^r^esul ts 

To test the validity of the 76,127 figure, we randomly 
selected 2,538 students to find out whether they met the 
scnool department's criteria of having (1) filed an applica- 
tion tor assignment or ad.nission or (2) attendee^ a Boston' 
uuDlic school at least 1 day during school year 1974-75^ (See 
app . IV. ) 

Ae notea that 2,000 students in our sample had either 
returned an assignment application or' had applied for adjiis- 
sion as new students. We analyzed the previous year's attend^ 
ance records for the remaining 538 students and noted 34 that 
should not have been included in the projected enrollment for 
the following reasons. 
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Wh ite Black Other Total 



Discharged during 

school year 1974-75 3 2 16 

Duplicate listing 1 - - 1 

Graduated in June 1975 - 2 - 2 

Kindergarten student 7 1-8 

Did not attend school — 

at all during school 

year 1974-75 11 i I 11 

Total 22 9 3 34 



Using statistical sampling techniques, we estimated that 
similar findings would exist throughout the school system and 
that the projected enrollment should have been 75,089 with 
th^ following racial breakdown. 

Number of s tudents 

^ Repor ted Dy Our 

school depar tment '\ e st imate Difference 



vvnite 38,489 37 , 799 690 

Black 29,366 29,086 280 

Otner 8, 272 -8 , 204 68 

lotal 76,127 7 5,089 1 ,038 



The difference (1,038) between our estimate and the figures 
reported by the school department was 1.4 percent. 

Questionable criterion used by school 
depa r tment for pr o je c ted enrollm ent 

We quest ion the school department *s criterion of includ- 
ing students in projected enrollment merely because they at- 
tended school 1 day in the* previous year. In our opinion, a 
student should be included m the projected enrollment only 
if there is a reasonable expectation that he or she will at- 
tend school. Using the same criteria as the school department 
but excluding the students with extremely poor attendance re- 
cords *for the prior school year who were included in the 
schooJ department *s projected enrollment, we estimated that 
the projected enrollment was 2.3 percent lower than that re- 
ported by the school department. 



During our analysis of attendance records, wc noted that 
tner^v were 14 students in our sample whose poor attendance 



mo scnocl /ear l:?74-7'3 n icitit maicate that they haJ left 
tio_ton scnocl systtrr. \Gntr ot these stuaents hao attenaeo 
t ol jurinq tne last 3u aays of the school year (since 
li ) ano 17 ..ao atvenuc*^ scnocl less than 3U jays aurinq 
^ .ear. Cur review of attenaancc records ana oiscussions 
teacnors ano scnocl ofticials showea that none of the 
^tuoents naa a jdStifiaDle reason foL being habitually ab- 
' t. Tneir attencjance is suinntarizeo in the following table. 



Tot a 1 aays at tendea du r ing 
3t .T.onth :4urrber cf school vear ly74-75 



:::^Di^£tt^nueu stuuents^ 1--15 l±zl9. 31-45 46-60 61-75 

t':i,Ler z 2 

ccr 3 3 

^.T.cr 1 1 

..u^er z 1 1 

^ary -3 111 
i: J r y 

^ 2 2 

I I ^4 I k ^ I 

^4 li ^ 1 2 1 

'xcljuinc: tne z-' stuaents with poor attenaance ana tne 
• ' jwonts WHO J la not rr.eet school department criteria for 
.jrior. m projectea enrollirent, we recomputed the proj- 
•* i onr o i 1.7 en t . (Jnaer this n.ethca the projectea enrcllment 
L . nave .,ecn 74, 37 3 , or 2.3 percent lower, as shown below. 

-\uiTber of stu den ts 

Keportea oy Our 
school G e p a r t m e n t est iiTta te Dif f erence 

wMtr 3o,4b':) 37 , 54^ 940 

-riacK 2:^,:>(j() 2b, 712 654 

LOtiOx 7b,lz7 74,373 1,752 



^ i ^ 

fiasoa (";n tno results of our sarrple, tnere was no ma]or 
t^^nco r^*?tv.c-'*n our estimates of the projected enrollment 
tiiCj t laure reportea ry the school department. 

, ■ c r.ar t nt ' r critcricn cf inclucjino students 

i' ^rn r ; 1 1 t ^-n*- on t-hp basi'^. ot their havmq 
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attended school for 1 aay in the prior year is unrealistic. 
The scnool departrr.ent should have analyzed student attendance 
recoras before including them in the projected enrollment c i 
insured tnat tnose with poor attendance had not actually .£f:t 
the scnool system. 

In QGveloping future projected enrollment figures, the 
scho ol department s^iould ana lyze student attendance records 
ana insure that there is a reasonable expectation that stu- 
aents with poor attendance will return to school. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ACTUAL ENROLLMEN T 

The school department publishes various reports on the 
status of students. The department reported that as of 
December 31, 1975, 67,146 students were actually enrolled in 
school in grades 1 through 12. 



We tested the validity of this figure using statistical 
sampling techniques and found no major ditference between it 
and our estimate of actual enrollment. Our estimate was 
1.5 percent lower than the school department's figure. 

We questioned the school department's criterion of count- 
ing students as actually enrolled merely because they at- 
tended school for 1 day. When we excluded students with ex- 
tremely poor attendance records, our estimate was^. 1 percent 
lower than school department's figure. 

The Federal court order contained desegregation guide- 
lines for the district schools in the Boston school system. 
The racial composition of 46 of the 58 schools we visited did 
not meet the Federal guidelines. 

ANAL YSIS OF ACTUAL ENROLLME NT 

The school department defined actual enrollment as those 
stuaents who attended school for at least 1 day during the 
school year 1975-76 and who had not been officially dis- 
charged. At the start of the school year, each school prin- 
cipal was furnished an alphabetical listing of students as- 
signed to the school (projected enrollment) and a data card 
for each stuaent. At the end of each week, school principals 
were required, for each student who reported to school for 
the first time, to send to the school department 

— aata cards for those students on the projected enroll- 
ment list or 

— transfer or new admission forms for those students who 
were not on the projected enrollment list. 

The school department used this information to periodic- 
ally upaate actual enrollment listings and statistical re- 
ports. (See apps. V and VI.) 
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Samp le results us 
aepartm ent "cr i ter la 

We usee a strjtLLieo tAi.-c:r^^ .v.- jlubtet ^.^rylr 1/ to 
test the accuracy or the scnocl oecar t.Tent ' s f injure ci 
67,146 stuaents reportou to be actually enrolleo cs of 
December 31, I^^Td/ In tne first stage, vve aivicea tne 
- lb4 bchools oy level (nigh, nrioolO; ana clpmnt^ry) ami., r an- . 
uomly selectea scnools Eroir. each level. Ip tne secono stage, 
we ranaomly selectea stuoents frop a list furnished by the 
scnocl aepartiTient for eacn scnocl to fine out whether the 
stuaents were actually enrolleo. {See app. IV.) Tne following 
taole shows the total nuirber ot public schools in Boston, the 
reportea actual enrollnrent, ana aata about cur sarrplf.^. 



chool level 



h iai2 ' ''^iJ:2^l£ Llementar v To^a 1 

NUiT.be r of schccls ' ^0 117 104 
Reportea actual 

enrollir.ent zi,47(. 16,3:3 2S>, 32 3 6 7 , 1 46 

Scnools sar?.plc^j lu 14 36 60 
Reportea actual 

enrol LT.ent of 

scnools saxpi^iu 10, 2t.: 7,616 ^^,10^^ ^6,^26 

Stuaents samplea 3o> 4(.6 l,2o5 2,126 

TO uctoinine A-ncLncr the -:tuc.^rnt wa-^ enrollea, we re- 
viewed attenaanc.„ r-coruc ot ^nc students sanpleo ana found 
27 wno were incrriccvly ir.cljiiu.: m the act..al enrollrrent 
icr tne foilcvu.ru ro.sr,n.:. 



/ na J n. t r t ^oi tc.j 
^: r ^ a n 



all :etwtf.n Septen^- 



anri C'^~^co.r,.,': r 31, 1 7 5 ; 
- - 1 _ :: ^ " t ' i I L 'J I n < i r ^ l ; a r ^ ^ n . 

l.'-^: acrj- r a :.r,u Z'.i.^,"^] 'iiir.cii^lz ■j': tnat oiscnarae 

1 o r :i<s wit. *: p r r r l r : ! r ^ ' n k * ' t_ t. ^ a n j 1 f i t aoo 1 

I \. I L'-...lv. . ' m : r : ^ s:.r- 1 1^1 n'^-r : { in 
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fore December 19. However, their names had not been removed 
tLo.Tt the actual enrollment list as of December 31. 



Using statistical sampling techniques, we estimated that 
siiT'iiur fmaings would exist throughout the school system and 
that the actual enrollment as of December 31, 1975, should 
r^ave been 66,163, as shown below. 



N umbe r of s t ude nt s 
■by 



Reported' by Our 
sch ool d egart^ment estimat e Dif fere nce 



v^n L te 

^lack 
I'^tiier 



Total 



30,626 
28 , 588 
7, 93 2 

67,146 



30,070 
28,240 
7,85 3 

66,163 



556 
348 

983 



' :ie uitlerence ol ^33 between our estimate of actual 
vniollnent ana tne figure reported by the school department 
was 1.3 percent . 

?^:lfc?l^ -££™iii^-§^y5il!2-„5?]l22l aepar tment 
': L-LL££i j.^^ri„^j_^D^_^y ^ ^ rig a ttend ance^Fecords 

As in estimating projected enrollment, we question the 
cnool (JopartrriGn t ' s criterion of counting students as actually 
Lnri;ilea merely because they attended school for 1 day. In 
our opinion, an actual enrollment figure should include only 
-tjoents WHO attend school regularly. During our review of 
attendance records for school year 1975-76, we noted that there 
w-re 34 stuaents whose attendance might indicate that they had 
leit the Boston school system^ Of the 54 students, 36 were 
ancent all of December (15 school days) and November (17 school 
oays) ana 12 were absent all of December and 75 percent of 
Jnv^rr.ber (13 ^iays). The remaining six students were absent 

Locoaiber, ana their teachers did not ^expect them to re- 
Ljrn t.(; cchpol. Our review of attendance records and discus- 
..if^ns with teachers and school officials showed that none of 
t:.e 34 stuaents had a justifiable reason for being habitually 
ui.r,<r--n t . 



According to , school department officials, teachers are 
initially responsible [or determining the reasons that students 
•r- absent and for referring unexola>ned absences to attendance 
j'>-rvif;ors alter a student has been absent for 10 consec- 

I-.' cijyG. wc notoa that the names of nine students had not' 
-''^1 rel^rreq to dttr^ndanco supervisors. Of the 45 students 
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Sdpet / isoj 3 ' ma JO 
tne wrier eahjLits o 
:oc:io ; 1 at all tna 
s jper V isor s found 



^"^n referred, attendaris^e supervisors had not 

?aL)oats of 26. School department offi- 
s w:i3 primarily because tne attendance 
r efforts were directed towards oetermining 
f the students who had not reported to 
3 far in tne 1975-76 school year • ^Attendance 
tnat the remaining 17 students had left 

th^lt names he 



T7:e 3o::;to^-i public School system, but th^lt names ha^ not 

tne actual enrollment list as of/Decent- 



en r eir.oved f r om 
r 31 , l'^75 . 



A. c. i i. s c u 3 3 ^^ :i 
d.^ 1 1 y attendance 
ov: h ^ ) 1 s I n u u r 
dent:: 3"; scnoo 
a::t jal ent oil Tient 
scnoo Is in t (ie sc 
(Jen ts wei e i ncl uci 
=^cnool'^; tne r erna 
' o 1 l:TKjrit o 1 any ti 



in chapter 4, we verified the reported 
where data was available at the 58 of the^ 60 
itiple. We also noted that there were 120 stu- 
Is who were not included in that school's 

We examined enrollment lists for all other 
hool system and found that 42 of the 120 stu- 
ed in the actual enrol Iment of other Boston 
ining 78 were not included in the actual en- 
ds ton school . 



Bdj-^j on a projection of our sample results excluding 
^^tJdento with poor attendance and including those who 
atte'-idin^j i-jdt wei e not counted in the actual enroll- 
'Tiati the actual enrollment should have been 
percent fewer students than reported by the 
ocrivj.ji depj'r tir.ent , as shown oelow. 



tne 
We I t 



en I , ti i'Ti, 



A ri 1 1 ' 



Number 
"Repor ted 
by school 
depar tment 

30,626 ( 46) 
2^,588 ( 4z; 
7,932 f 12) 



of students (percent) 



Our 
est ima te 

2^,653 ( 45: 
28,143 { 43 
7,926 ( 12: 



Differ- 
ence 

97 3 
445 
6 



67 , 146 ( 100 ) 



65,722 (100) 



1 ,424 



r a / I .i I :j r ea Kdown of o ui estimate was aoo u t the same 
: 'd ; » i d'^i)dr t.Tient ' s , 3 ~j shewn i n the table above . 
, r )i ! )j» vjl tne r.cnools in our sample, there was 
t ■ e ^ " ) : J r 1 ^ -i > t p^M c n t in one or more racial 
i , J '.e.vn in tre- l;ll;wii'j taoli. 
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Percent of Actual Enrollment by Racial Categor y 

School department Our estimate ^ 

School White Black Other Tota l White Black Other Total 

Charlestown 

High 71 24 5 100 

Boston High 47 39 14 100 
Mad ison Park 

U ioh 1 4 q 1 nn 

Lewenber g 

Middle 41 57 2 100 

Appendix VII shows a comparison of the school department's 
reported figures and our estimate of the racial composition of 
the 60 schools we visited. 



76 19 5 100 

41 44 15 lOa 

p ij 1 A 1 nn 

~si z " \j \j ^ \j i vr v 

35 63 2 100 



C onformance of schools to racial composition 
o rdered by Federal court ' 



To conform with the Federal court-ordered desegregation 
guidelines, a community district school's racial composition 
mast be within a range "determined by computing the white, 
Dlack, and other minority percentages of the district's student 
population and multiplying the resultant percentages by 25 per- 
cent." For example, if the percentage of white students re- 
siding in a district is 40 percent, any school within that 
aisfcrict can have a white student population ranging from 
30 to 50 percent of the total school population. 

The range was determined by applying 25 percent, as 
prescribed by the court guidelines, to the 40 percent, repre- 
senting the white students, with the result being 10 percent. 
Thus, the range would be 40 percent plus or minus 10 percent, 
or 30 to 50 percent. 

For the citywide district schools (district 9), the com- 
putation is slightly different. According to the court- 
ordered desegregation guidelines, "the white and combined 
black and other minority percentages at each citywide school 
shall be within five percentage points of the systemwide per- 
centages." The systemwide racial percentages were p^ojected 
by the court to be 51 percent white and 49 percent black and 
other minorities for school year 1975-76. Thus, for each 
school in the citywide district, a range of 46 to 56 percent 
for white students, and 44 to 54 percent for black and other 
minority students is allowed. 
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Using school department enrollment data as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, and applying the above guidelines to 58 of the 
60 schools 1/ we visited, we noted that 46 of the schools ^ 
did not meet Federal guidelines in that 

— 21 had racial compositions that did not conform to 
the court order in 1 of the 3 racial classifications 
( see app, VIII), 

— 16 had racial compositions that did not conform to the 
court order in 2 of the 3 racial classifications (see 
app. IX) , and 

— 9 had racial compositions that did not conform to the 
court order in any of the racial classifications 
( see app. X) . 

The remaining 12 schools had racial compositions that were in 
contormance with the court order. 

The racial compositions (in percentages) as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, for each of the 60 schools we visited are shown 
in appendix VII. The racial compositions (in percentages) 
of the individual school districts as shown in the court 
order and based on actual enrollment as of December 31, 1975, 
are shown in appendix XI. 

STUDENTS DISCHARGED 



School department officials define discharges as stu- 
dents who have left the Boston school system fiJJis. a valid rea- 
son, such as to go to another school system, seeft\employment , 
enter the armed services, or get married. As of D^rember 31, 
1975 , the school department reported that 9,576 stua^n^.s had 
been discharged between September 8 and December 3i;jl975. 
This figure included 290 kindergarten and 117 postgr^aduate 
students. 

School principals were required to complete a discharge 
lorm for all students who left the Boston school system. 
Using these forms, which include the reason for leaving, the 
school department periodically prepared computerized lists 
of discharged students and reports summarizing the number of 
students who had left and their reasons for doing so. 



i/Boston Latin ^nd Boston Technical High Schools were excluded 
-because they are examination schools (students must pass an 
entrance examination) and were subject to independent deseg- 
regation guide] iiies for school year 1975-'76. 

2x 
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Although the school department reported that 9,576 stu- 
.if-nts had been aischaryed between September 8 and December 31, 
1^7:>, the computerized list contained the names of 12,124 stu- 
uonts, a QLfference of 2,S48 students. An official in the of- 
fice' of implementation told us that the 2,548 students were not 
reported because many were erroneously included as discharges, 
when in fact they had transferred from one school to another 
vithin the school system. 



To verify how many students were actually discharged from 
qrades 1 through 12, we randomly selected 357 students from the 
list of 12,124 discharges. We revieweJ discharge forms and, 
when possible, veriTied the whereabouts of the students. 
'Ine results of our sample are shown below. 

Pi scharges 



Repo rted Unreported TotaT 

Njm[)er of students: 9_j_576 2,548 12,124 

.o.p^ple-i 282 75 357 

Consiuered proper 266 32 298 

Conrioered improper 16 43 59 

Viv oonsiaerea 59 of the Discharges to be improper because 

--23 had transferred between scnools in the school sys- 
tem, 

— 4 had left school in the prior year, 

were still attending school, and 

~-2y were kindergarten or postgraduate students. 

Although we determined that 298 students were proper 
aiGchdrges (i.e., had left the Boston school syscem) we were 
unaole to verify che whereaoouts of 110 of them. For 92 stu- 
dents, the discnarge forms did not contain adequate informaT^' 
tion about where the student was going. For example, some-^ 
fntrr.^s only showed the State a student was supposedly going 
to; others snowed the State and city but not the schooj'; and 
others merely contained the comments "unknown," "no-show," 
(ji- "work." In addition, 13 of the 110 students had not en- 
rolled in the schools listed on the discharge forms. For the 
r^'iTijining five stuaents, officials of the schools listed on 
M:.^ a ischar q^" f orms would not tell us if the students were 
^ nr ; 1 led . 
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Based on a projection of our sample results, we estimate 
that 10,126 students in grades 1 through 12 were discharged 
from boston public schools between September 8 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1975 — 9,057 of the reported discharges and 1,06^ of 
the unreported discharges. We estimate that the racial com- 
position was as follows: 

Number Percent 





White 


6 


,948 


Black 


2 


,319 


Other 




859 


Total 


10 


,126 



69 

23 
8 

100 



STUDE N TS NOT REPORTING TO SCHO OL 

The school department reported that 2,454 students who 
had been included in the projected enrollment figure had not 
reported to school between September 8 and December 31, 1975. 
To verify the accuracy of this figure,, we randomly selected 
a sample of 200 of these students. We Obtained information 
from the school department about the status of these students 
and, when possible, verified the information as shown below: 

Number of student s 
Repor te"d Ver if ied 

Attending Boston public schools 24 24 

Attending other than Boston public 

scnools 53 53 

Discharged after December 31, 1975 38 38 

Involved in legal actions because 

of nonattendance 35 

i^oved and their aaaresses were 

unknown 50 



Total 200 115 

vve contacted officials at Boston public schools and 
veritied that 24 students had enrolled and were attending 
these schools before December 19, 1975. We contacted offi-^ 
cials at other schools and verified that od^'the 53 students 
reportedly attending these schools 
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--39 were attending private academies in Boston, 

—12 were attending parochial schools in the Boston 
Archdiocese, and 

—2 were attending public schools outside of Boston. 

nlnll^u ^^;;i^"^d^^ischarge records and verified that 38 stu- 
oents had been officially discharged after December 31, 1975. 

we could not practicably verify the whereabouts* of th^ 
35 students whose parents were involved in legal actions be- 
cause of nonattendance or the whereabouts of ?he 50 students 
Who could not be located by the school department. 

^h.^ °u ^ projection of our sample results, we estimated 

^5 Lcember3rM97r"''"'" reporting to school 

by December 31, 1975, was overstated by 292, or about 12 per- 
cent, as shown below. ^ 

N umber of students 

Reported by Our 
school de partment estimate Difference 



127 
112 
53 

292 



Wnite 1,528 1,401 

Bl^^^lt 560 448 

Other 366 313 

Total • 2,454 2,162 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROJECT ED 
AND ACTUAL ENROLLMEN T 

According to the school department's definition actual 
enrollment (students who actually reported to school U eqial 
to projected enrollment plus new admissions (students who 2ere 
not previously m the .chool <=y,tc:n) xir.us students who were 
Discharged and students who did not report to school 

As of December 31, 1975, the school department had not 
reconciled the difference between the projected and actu^? 
enrollment We were unable to make such i reconcUi^Uon be- 
cause the School department did not have all necessary infor- 
mation reaoi y available. It had data on projected enLlIment 
actual enrollment, discharged sfudents, and students who did 
not report to school but did not have computerized data on the 
cUrto^d t'Tl''' students. A school d:p:rtmen? off 

cial told us that data on the number of new admissions had 
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Deen obtained and entered into the computer system but that 
the tape was inadvertently erased. He added that the data 
could be reconstructed manually but that because of the time 
involved this was not done. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on a projection of our sample results, there was no 
major difference between our estimates of actual enrollment 
and the figure reported by the school department. 

The school department should not consider students as 
actually enrolled merely because they attended school for 1 
1 day. We noted 54 students who had been absent for at least 
15 consecutive days and most of them had been absent for 32 
consecutive days. We believe that students who have been 
absent for a given number of consecutive days (e.g., 5 
pr 10 days) without furnishing the school with a justifiable 
reason for their absence should not be included in actual 
enrollment statistics. Such students could be placed in 
an inactive enrollment status until it is determined whether 
or not they plan to return to school. 

In addition, we noted that the racial composition of 46 
of the schools we visited did not meet the guidelines of the 
Fedferal court order. 

A projection of our sample results showed that the school 
department understated the number of students discharged from 
grades 1 through 12 between September 8 and December 31, 1975. 
There were differences between our estimate of 10fl26 and (1) 
the school department's reported figure of 9,576 and (2) the 
the 12,124 figure on the computerized list. Both school 
department figures were inaccurate. The reported figure in- 
cluded some kindergarten and postgraduate students but ex- 
cluded many stud3nts who had been discharged; the computer- 
ized figure included many students who were not discharged. 

In future school years, the school department should 
consider establishing procedures and controls to insure that 
discharge forms contain adequate information so that all stu- 
dent discharges can be accurately reported. 

The projection of our sample results also showed that 
the number of students who had not reported as of December 31, 
1975, was overstated by about 12 percent. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ATTENDANCE 



The average daily attendance for the Boston public school 
system during school year 1975-76 (through April 307"1976) was 
53,941, ranging from a low of 45,282 on September 8, 1975, 
to a high of 57,294 on October 28, 1975. 1/ 

We tested the accuracy of the reported attendance figures 
using statistical sampl ing techn iques . Although wernoted many 
errors, they tended to offset each other. Thus, the effect of 
the errors on the daily attendance reported by the school de- 
partment for the school system was minimal. 

ANAL YS IS OF DAILY ATTENDANCE 

The attendance unit of the' school department's office of 
imjplementa t ion is responsible for recording and reporting 
aaily attendance. Generally, within 1 ^our after the start 
of school, each school^ pr inc ipa 1 reports the day'*s attendance 
to the attendance unit by telephone. Based on this infcrma- 
tion, the office of implementation prepares daily attendance 
reports • 

Each report is broken down by racial category-black, 
white, and other minorities. Racial categories were derived 
froTTi student appl ic^^t ions for assignment or admission or from 
prior schopl records. This information is recorded on actual 
enrollment lists. 

At -the beginning of school year 1975-76, each school 
received a projected enrollment printout which included a ra- 
cial breakdown of the students in each homeroom. Principals 
were instructed to distribute the printouts to the teachers 
so that the information would be updated. However, there ate 
no regulations or guidelines to assist teachers in determin- 
ing and/or verifying racial class if icat ions. ^Consequently , 
attendance and data processing of f ic ials^ told us that there* 
.8 no assurance that the necessary changes were made, and for 
those changes that were made, there was no assurance of their^ 
accuracy. ' ,^ • . 



/ These figures exclude'bad weather days and the teachers' 
strike perioa of September 22-29, 1975. 'Average daily 
attendance including the strike period was 52,089. 
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Sample results j 

For 58 1/ of the schools we selected for th/ enrollment ' 
review phase, we randomly selected a school day between 
September 9, 1975, and December 19, 1975, (excluding the 
teachers* strike period of September 22-29 1975 ) . At each 
school, we Ddndomly selected at least five classrooms to ver- 
ify attenoahce figures reported to the attendance unit for the 
selected d^ay. when a sample school had fewer than 10 class- 
rooms, we 'anftJ^^z^d the attendance of all classrooms. If a 
school nao not K^pt its 1975 attendance sheets for the in- 
oividual classrooms, we selected a day in January or February 
1^76 to verify attendance. 

For each of the 306 classrooms selected, we used the 
teacrier's official attendance document (Required by State law) 
to verily tn^^ attendance on the selected ' day . We used the 
racial : LdSs if icat ions shown on the December 31 , 1975, actual 
enrollment lists provided by the school department. Our atten- 
oance figure was compared to the attendance figure originally 
reported by that classroom teacher. All discrepancies were 
oiscussea with the responsible teacher or school official to 
atteinpl^ to reconcile the differences. 

For the same day, we mathematically verified the school's 
attenaance by totaling the attendance slips submitted by each 
classroom ana compared the school's reported attendance with 
the attendance reported by the attendance unit. Also, at 28 
of the schools visited, we counted 'he students present that 
day in 59 cla.^srooms. 

We verified the racial breakdown of attendance for the 
306 classrooms and noted that 168 (55 percent) of the 
classrooms reported attendance that was either incorrect or 
inconsistent with racial classifications on the December 31, 
1975, enrollment lists. In 54 classrooms the teachers made 
counting errors when tallying the attendance. In 74 class- 
rooms the teachers reported a racial classification for some 
students that differed from the actual enrollment printouts. 
In 3b classrooms the teachers made a counting error and re- 
ported some students under a racial classification that dif-" 
tered from the printouts. In two classrooms teachers made 
transposition errors. In only 1 of the 58 schools visited did 
the reporteo attenaance of all selected classrooms agree with 
our reconstructed attendance. 



1/ These were the same schools selected for the enrollment 
pnase except that we could not verify attendance at"" three 
.:chools because oata was not readily available. , We se- 
lected one additional high school to verify attendance. 
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Ra'" i al classification errors 

Th eachers attrib^J^ed 65 percent of the racial classifi- 
cation Qi^^crepancies to their own errors and 35 percent to what 
they believed were errors on the enrollment printouts. Some 
teachers said they were unfamiliar with racial classifications 
on enrollment printouts. This may be because teachers are not 
required to base their daily attendance reports on the racial 
information contained on the printouts. 

Computation errors 



In 19 of the 58 schools visited our compilation of daily 
attendance records revealed differences between the school's 
reported attendance and our mathematically verified attendance. 
One school, at the beginning of the school year, reported actual 
enrollment rather than attenvlance. The remaining schools made 
mathematical errors. The effect of these errors on the daily 
attendance was minimal both on the total daily attendance 
and on the individual attendance of white, black, and other 
minority students. 

Tjie comparison of the schools' reported attendance figure 
with the attendance unit's reported attendance figure revealed 
only one discrepancy. This appeared to have been a trans- 
cription error made by the attendance unit because only the 
"other" category had a different figure. 

Additional students attending 

While verifying attendance on an individual classroom 
basis, we noted 120 students who were in attendance on the 
sample ^ays but who were not included on their schools' 
December 31, 1975, enrollment list. Of the 120 students, 
42 were listed on other Boston public schools' enrollment 
lists. Because the remaining 78 students vere not on any 
enrollment list, we included them in the projection of our 
samplp results of actual eorollment. This matter was dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. 

H eadcounts 

At 28 of the schools visited, we counted the students • 
present that day in 59 classrooms. Generally, we counted the 
students after the teacher had reported attendance. 

We noted that errors were made in 16, or 27 percent, of 
the 59 classrooms. Teachers made counting errors in 4 

2L, 
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classroorrs, reported some students under a racial classifica- 
tion that differed from that shown on the actual enrollment 
printouts in 10 classi^ooms, and made counting errors and 
used different racial cTaissif icat ions in 2 classrooms. 

Projected results 

Projecting our sample results to the entire Boston public 
school system, we estimate the average daily attendance re- 
ported, by the attendance unit included 373 more white students 
119 more blacks, and 520 fewer other minorities than were actu 
ally present. Thus, a total of 28 fewer students were reported 
daily than were actually present. ^ 

This discrepancy is insignificant considering that the 
average daily attendance in the Boston public schools was 
53,941 between September 8, 1975, and April 30, 1976. When 
expressed as a percentage of actual enrollment for the same 
period, the attendance averaged 82 percent of enrollment. If 
the teachers' strike period (Sept. 22-29, 1975) had been in- 
cluded in the computation, the average daily attendance would 
have been 52,089, or 80 percent of enrollment. 

The racial breakdown of average daily attendance was as 
follows • 



Excluding strike days All days 



Number Percent Number Percent 



White 


24,700 


46 


23,792 


40 


Black 


22,146 


41 


21,454 


41 


Other 


7,095 


13 


6,843 


13 


Total 


53,941 


100 


52,089 


100 



The daily attendance as well as actual and projected 
enrollment from September 8, 1975, to April 2, 1976, is shown 
in the chart on page 23. As discussed in chapter 3, we re- 
viewed the attendance records of a sample of 2,126 students 
to determine whether they were actually enrolled. Eighty- 
three percent of the students in our sample who were actually 
enrolled had attended school more than 75 percent of the time, 
as shown below. 



Peiscent of school Percent of students 

days attended in samp le 

0 to 25 3 

26 to 50 3 

51 to 75 ^ 11 

76 to 89 9 24 

90 to 100 59 
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Daily Attend ance and Actual and Projected Enrollment as 
for Boston Public School s for the Period Se 

THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS 
80 ( 



PROJECTED ENROLLMENT 
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ted Enrollment as Report ed by the Boston School Department 
for the Pe riod September 8 ^ 1 975-April 2. 1976 



JPttiUic •diuiliMnti (tf iM^Miti aHicially 
JiiclMirH^ fTMi Bcitwi public ichMli 

jlPmtiUie aJluitiMnti ft ilu^ii •Kiciaiiy 
•nrallaJ in Battan public (chMlt 



i/ 




A 



*2 



Wl 





• - STUOfMT iOYCOTT 
H . SCHOOL HOLIDAY 
S- TEACHCRS STRIKe 
V • SCHOOL VACATION 
*l -SeVEM WCATHER 
SCHOOL CLOSEO 
Wj - SEVERE WEATHER 
SCHOOL OPEN 



OtCtMf j*„U*,y FtMUMY ""»'••• 7 ..«„",. ' , 



MARCH 



APRL 
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Thus, the average daily absences of about 11,000 might 
sent ^ 5^"^"^^^^^ to the same studentK^o are habitually ab- 

C ONCLUSION S 

Although there were many errors in the reported atten- 
dance figures, they tended to offset each other. Thus, the 
effect of the errors on the average daily attendance reported 
by the school department for the school system was minimal. 

The errors made in racial classification were directlv 
attributable to <='-i-j.y 

— the teachers' unf amil iar ity with racial classifica- 
tions on actual enrollment printouts, 

—errors made on the enrollment printouts, and 

—no requirement to base daily attendance reports on 
racial classification enrollment printouts. 

The mathematical errors made in schools' reported attendance 
were caused by carelessness and could have easily been 
avoided. 

In the future racial classification informatiu on all 
actual enrollment printouts should be verified. This infor- 
mation should then be used in reporting daily attendance 
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CHAPTER 5 
FEDERAL FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Between January 1, 1973, and February 18, 1976, the 
Boston School Department received $47.6 million in Federal 
funds. Of this amount, $34.4 million came from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; $1.6 million from the 
Department of Labor; and $11.6 million from the Department of 
Agriculture. The grants were awarded during the following 
fiscal periods. 



Department 



FY 1973 FY FY FY 

and earlier 1974 1975 1976 



(mill ions)- 



Total 



Health, Educa- 
tion, and 
Welfare 

Labor 

Agr icul ture 
Total 



$7.3 
.6 

$7.9 



$10.0 


$14.8 


$2.3 


$34.4 


.3 


.7 


0 


1.6 


4.4 


5.8 


1.4 


11.6 


$14.7 


$21.3 


$3.7 


$47.6 



Of the total, $42 million was channeled through the 
Massachusetts Department of Education to the school depart- 
ment, as follows. 



Program 



Amount 



(mill ions) 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act: 

Title I f20 U.S.C. 241A) $24.6 

Title II (20 U.S.C. 821) .3 

Title III (20 U.S.C. 841) 1.1 

Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1201) 1.1 

Vocational Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1241) 1.6 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

(29 U.S.C. 801) 1.6 

Agriculture grants (e.g., school lunches) 11.6 

Other grants -1 



Total 



3.> 



$42.0 
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The school department also received $5.6 million directly 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
following programs. 



Program 



Amount 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 

title VII (20 U.S.C. 880b) 
Higher Education Act (Teachers Corps) 

(20 U.S.C. 1101) 
Emergency School Aid Act (20 U.S.C. 1601) 
National Reading Improvement Program 

(Right to Read) (20 U.S.C. 1101) 
School Assistance to Federally Affected 

Areas (Impact Aid) (20 U.S.C. 236) 

Total 



(mill ions)( 

$0.5 
.4 

3.4 

.2 

1^1 

$5.6 



Only the awards of the Impact Aid program (assistance 
to schools affected by Federal activities) and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (title ii, assistance to 
schools for library resources) are affected by enrollment or 
attendance statistics. Starting in fiscal year 1977, title 
IV, part B, of the Elementary and Secondary Act (Public Law 
93-380) will replace title li (Public Law 89-10), but the ob- 
jectives of the program will remain the same. Applications 
for these programs include actual enrollment and/or attend- 
ance data taken from "Individual School Reports" which are 
submitted annually to the State. The 1975-76 Individual 
School Reports were completed by the school department's 
statistics office rather than by the individual schools. 
When compiling the enrollment data, the statistics office 
used projected instead of the required actual enrollment 
figures . 



Although the projected enrollment figures were submitted 
with the initial fiscal year 1976 Impact Aid application, this 
application only provides the basis for an interim payment. 
The final application will include the actual "average daily 
attendance" which will be the basis for computing the final 
payment; i.e., adjustments will be made and the school depart- 
ment will receive the difference between the computed award 
and the interim payment. 

Title II grants were awarded based on actual enrollment 
data for school year 1974-75 and before. However, because the 
school department submitted projected instead of actual enroll- 
ment data for school year 1975-76, if not corrected, it could 
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receive more title II (title IV, part b, at that time) funds 
•in fiscal year 1977 than it is entitled to. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the results of our tests of enrollment and at- 
tendance figures as discussed in chapters 2, 3, and 4, the 
Government would not be adversely affected if the school de- 
partment's figures were used in securing Federal funds under 
the only two programs affected by enrollment or attendance 
data — Impact Aic? and title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, However, when reporting school year 1975-76 
enrollment statistics, the school department u«ed projected 
rather than the required, actual enrollment figures. If not 
corrected, this could affect the amount of title II funds to 
be received by the school department in fiscal year 1977, 
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: 'v^^^^^^^S ^ BO STON PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



r eXh/i w In 



I DIST. 1 I 



I DIST. 8 ^fi 



»TON 



DIST. 6 



ND WOOOS \ 



<srk < 



•7' 

F * DIST. 2 ' 



Oorchttttr 



AiqMrf 



>Mor 



HUt« 



DIST. 5 



DIST 4 



iiitc 



Quini 



District 1 
District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 
District 7 
District 8 
District 9 



Brighton Minion Hiii 
Jamaicj Plain 
West Roxbury 

Dorchester 
- South Boston 
M«Kiison Park 
East Boston 
Citywide 
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ACTUAL ENROLLMENT REPORTED TO MASSACHUSETTS 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION BY BOSTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS FROM 1966 TO 1975 (note a) 



School year 


Grades 1-12 


Kindergarten 


Total 


1966-67 


79,157 


9,054 


88,211 


1967-68 


78,520 


13,329 


91,849 


1968-69 


78,856 


14,806 


•93,662 


1969-70 


79,748 


14,847 


94,595 


1970-71 


81,892 


14,347 


96,239 


1971-72 


82,181 


13,886 


96,067 


1972-73 


81,925 


13,226 


95,151 


1973-74 


80,689 


12,612 


93,301 


1974-75 


74,318 


11,337 


85,655 


b/1975-76 


73,917 


10,317 


84,234 


(66,175) 


(10,256) 


(76,461) 



! 

a/As of October 1 each year, except 1975-76 as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1975. 

b/Projected enrollment was reported. Actual enrollment is 
shown in parentheses. 
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JAMES A BURKE 



MAMACMUtrrra 



ooMMirm ON 

WAYS AND MKAMI 



mumifitn,9.€. 20515 



CNAIRklANt 
SOCIAL •CCURITY COMMlTTK 



UNKMPIjOYMOIT oo«v 
OOMMITTHI 




kTKMi 



JotNT coMMrrm om 

INtntMAL RSVINUI ''AXATION 



October 23, 1975 



Elrner B. Staats 

Comptroller General of the United States 
General Accounting Office 
441 G Street 

Washington, D.C. 20548 



Dear Mr. Staats: 

The enclosed letter which I have received from a Member of the Massachusetts 
State Senate is indicative of a great many letters which have come into r^y 
office requesting an audit of student enrollment figures for the Boston School 
System. 

As you will note from the enclosed article taken from the Boston Globe, 
the concern over the validity of student enrollment figures in Boston has 
also received a good deal of attention in the press. Since theses enrollment 
figures bear a central relationship to the administration of court-ordered 
busing throughout Boston, and because they can have a direct effect on Federal 
school-aid funds, monies for impacted school areas. Federal nutritional-aid 
funds, and a great many other programs, I feel that an audit by the General 
Accounting Office is required. This letter represents my formal request that 
an audit of student enrollment figures for the Boston School System be initiated 
by the General Accounting Office. 

With much ^ppreciatii)n^for your kind attention to this matter, and with 
all best wishes, I feaiMn 




Sincerely, 



JAB/kjk 
Enclosures 
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STATISTICAL SAMPLING TECHNIQUES 



USED BY GAP 

Statistical sampling enables one to draw conclusions 
about a universe based on information contained in a sample 
of that universe. The results from a random selection of any 
sample are always subject to some uncertainty (i.e., sampling 
error) because only part of the universe has been selected 
for analysis. The sampling error consists of two parts: 
confidence level and range. The confidence level indicates 
the degree of confidence that can be placed in the estimates 
derived from the sample. The range is the upper and lower 
limits between which the actual value of the universe will be 
found. 

For example, suppose a random sample of ^^00 hospital 
patient payment records were selected from a universe of 
10,000 such records and that the sample average payment was 
$94.22. Based on the Sample and the sampling error formula, 
a confidence level of 95 percent could be set, meaning that 
we could be 95-percent confident that the average payment per 
patient in the universe would be $94.22 + $2.92. If all 
10,000 records were checked, the chances are 95 in 100 that 
the actual average payment would be between $91.30 and $97.14. 

PROJECTED STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

To verify the accuracy of the school department's proj- 
ected enrollment of 76,127 students, we randomly selected a 
sample of 2,538 students from that enrollment figure. (See 
p. 5.) The sample size was determined so that the results 
would be at a 95-percent confidence level with a maximum 
tolerable sampling error of 1,000 students. 

The sample size was determined by the formula 
2 ? 

n = t s in which: 
2 

E 

n = sample size 

t = confidence factor (1.96 is the number which repre- 
sents the 95-percent confidence level)^ 

2 

s = the variance of units in the universe, 
E = maximum tolerable sampling error. 
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The folJowing table represents the sample selected using thife 
% fprmula. 

Comparison by R ace of Pro jected Enrollmen t 
With Our Sample 





Universe 


Percent 


Sample 


Percent 


white 
Black 
Other 


38,489 
29,366 
8,272 


50 
39 

11 


1,228 
943 
367 


48 

37 
15 


Total 


76^127 


100 


2,538 


100 



We reviewed the sample to determine the numbet of stu- 
dents who did not meet the school department's criteria for 
projected student enrollment. Using the sample results, we 
were able to estimate the number of students in the universe 
who did not meet these criteria using the following formula. 

(p)x(school department's projected enrollment) + (t)x 
'(£3)x{school department's projected enrollment) 
where: 



X = incorrect projected enrollees in sample 
n = sample size 

t = confidence level (1.96 for 95 percent) 
P = X = percent of incorrect enrollees in sample 
n 

q = 1-p 

The results of our sample using the same criteria as the 
school department ar-e as follows. 

Range 

Estimate Sampling error Low High 
75,089 + 335 74,754 75,424 

lon^'^^K^f® ^^"?!''^f!?^ confident, that the projected enroll- 
ment IS between 74,754 and 75, 424. "^n^ 

The results of our sample using the same criteria as the 

foonrL''^^^'^'"^^S?"^ excluding students with poor attendance 
records are as follows. 
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Range 




Estimate Sampling error Low High 

74,375 + 435 73,940 74,810 

Thus, we are 95-percent confident that the projected enroll- 
ment is between 73,940 and 74,810. 

ACTUAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

To verify the accuracy of the school department's actual 
student enrollment as of December 31, 1975, we used a two- 
stage stratified cluster sample. (See p. 10.) 

The first stage involved dividing all 164 Boston public 
schools by school level and then randomly selecting'* a sample 
from each level. Our sample consisted of 10 high' schools, 14 
middle sphools, and 36 elementary schools. The size of the 
sample w^^s determined to provide a 95-percent confidence level 
with a m^iximUm tolerable sampling error of 1,000 students. 

The second stage involved randomly selecting about 2,000 
students — a specific number was selected from each school . 
selected in the first stage. 

Comparison by Race of Actual Enrollment 
With Our Sample 



Wh ite 
Black 
Other 



Total 



Enrollment 




Enrollment 








for school 


Per- 


at schools 


Per- 


Sam- 


Per- 


system 


cent 


rev iewed 


cent 


ple 


cent 


30,626 


46- 


13,570 


39 


836 


39 


28,588 


42 


10,350 




969 


\ 46 


7,932 


12 


3,006 


11 


321 


• 15 


67,146 


100 


26,926 


I'OO 


2,126 


100 



We reviewed attendance records of the 2A126 students in 
our sample to determine whether they were ^ttlsnding school 
regularly. Using the formula presented on page 33, we de- 
termined the number of students in the universe who were 
actually enrolled. ^ 

The results of our sample using the same criteria as the 
school department are as follows. 
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E st ima te Sampling error 
66,163 + 1,355 



Range 

Low High 



64,808 



67,146 



The figure of 67,146 is used as the high range figure because 
It IS the cotal number of students enrolled. Thus, we are 
S>5-percent confident that the actual enrollment is between 
64,808 and 67,146. 

The results of our sample using the same criteria as the 
scnool department but excluding students who were not regularly 
attending school and including students who were attending 
school but were not counted in the school department's figure 
are as follows. ^ 

Range 

E st imate Sa mpling error Low Hi^h 

^^'722 + 1,630 64,092 67,352 

-Thus, we are 95-percent confident that the actual enrollment 
IS between 64,092 and 67,352. 

DISCHARGE D STUDENTS 

To verify the accuracy of the figure of /2,124 students 
discharged from the Boston public school sys^m as of Decem- 
ber 31 , 1975, we randomly selected a sampLeT of 357 of these 
sjiaaents. (See p. 15.) The sample siz^as determined to 
■'f)roviae a 95-percent confidence leveL/<5ith a maximum toler- 
able sampling error of 500 students/ To determine the sample 
size, we used the formula presente^on page 32. 

Comparison by Race of Stu/dents Discharged 
with Our Stmple 



Wh ite 
Black 
Other 



Total 



Un iverse 


Percent 


Sample 


Pj^rcent 


7,833 


65 


223 


63 


2,907 


24 


83 


23 


■ 1,384 


11 


51 


14 


12,124 


100 


357 


100 



We reviewed the sample to determine the number of stu- 
aents who did not meet the school department's criteria for 
a stuaent discharged from the school system. By using the 
results of the sample and the formula presented on page 33, 
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we were able to estimate the number of students who did not_ 
meet these criteria in the universe. 

STUDENTS NOT REPORTING TO SCHOOL 

To verify the accuracy of the Boston public schools' 
December 31, 1975, listing of 2,454 students who did not re- 
port to school, we randomly selected a sample of 200 of these 
students. (See p. 16.) The sample size was determined t,o 
/provide a 95-percent confidence level with a maximum toler- 
able sampling error of 500 students. To determine the sample 
size, we used the formula presented on page 32. 

Comparison by Race of Students not Report ipg to School 

with Our Sample 





Un iverse 


Percent 


Sample 


Percent 


White 


1,528 


62 


120 


60 


Black 


560 


23 


45 


22 


Other 


366 


15 


35 


18 


Total 


2,454 


100 


200 


100 



Stu^icnts in our sample who attended Boston public schools 
were considered invalid. The results of the sample were used 
with the formula presented on page 33 to estimate the total 
number of students in the universe who did not report to 
school as of December 31, 1975. 



ATTENDANCE 



To verify the accuracy of attendance reported by the 
Boston public schools, we sampled and analyzed attendance for 
classes (reporting units) in 58 schools. (See p. 20.) These 
were generally the same schools we selected for verifying ac- 
tual enrollment. At each school, we randomly selected five 
classrooms and verified the reported attendance for a randomly 
selected day between September 8, 1975, and December 19, 1975. 
(September 22-29, 1975, was excluded because of the teacher 
strike and consequent incomplete attendance records.) 

When a sample school had fewer than 10 classrooms, we 
analyzed the attendance of all classrooms. If a school had 
disposed of its 1975 daily attendance records, we selected 
an analysis Sate in January or February 1976. All randomly 
selected reporting units and days of attendance were made 
from a table of random numbers. 
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ACTUAL ENROLLMENT FOR GRADES 1-12 REPORTED BY 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY SCHOOL DISTRICT AND 
RACIAL GROUP AS OP DECEMBER 31^ 1975 

Total Racial group and percent 

Scho ol district students White Percent Black Percent Other Percent 



Br ighton-Mission 



Hill 


5,332 


1,860 


35 


2,077 


39 


1,395 


26 


Jamaica Plain 


5,594 


1,891 


34 


2,646 


47 


1,057 


19 


West Roxbury 


7,049 


3,086 


44 


3,649 


52 


314 


4 


Hyde Park 


5,896 


2,849 


4.8 


2,901 


49 


146 


3 


Dorchester 


11,553 


4,024 


35 


6,770 


59 


759 


6 


South Boston 


6,975. 


3,535 


51 


2,532 


36 


908 


13 


Madison Parte 


5,601 


1,748 


31 


2,346 


42 


1,507 


27 


East Boston 


4,053 


3,802 


94 


151 


4 


100 


2 


Citywide 


15,093 


7,831 


52 


5,516 


36 


1,746 


12 


Total for 
distr lets 


67,146 


30,626 


46 


28,588 


42 


7,932 


12 
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C0H»A»I80M or THE RACIAL COWFOSITIOW RBfOKTED 
BY BOSTOW rOBHC flCMOOLf WITB CAP'S COM»OWD 
■SyiWATE or ACTUAL ■MBOLLHEHT 
AS or DECmBEB 31. I97S 



school 
district 

nuabcr High schools 



Ptrctnt of studtnts enrolled ptr 
School fl^Pfft— nt ' 6A0 esliastt 
iinitt iiacn Other yoTil U\iik^ Slsck 6iher toTil 



6 L Street Annex 

6 South Boston 

7 Charlestown 
7 Roxbury 
d East Boston 
^ Boston High 
9 Boston Latin 

^ Boston Tech" 

9 Boston Trade 

9 Madison Park 

Hiodlc schools 

2 T. Roosevelt 

3 Lewenberg 
3 Sh«V 
5 - Chanplain 

5 Wilson 

6 Dearborn 
6 Gavin 

6 HcCornack 

7 Blackstone 
7 Timilty 
b Aoams 
« barnes 
9 King 
9 Hackey 

Eleaentary schools 

Balawin 
Parragut 

ncKinley 
NilBore 
Cak Square 
Tobin 
Abrahams 
Agassis 
Bowditch 
Longfellow 
Manning 
Seaver 
Bates 
Barron 
Morris 
Sumner 

£. Greenwooo 
Hemenway 
Pif ielo 
S. Greenwood 
Holland 
Murphy 
Stone 
Bigelow 
Eaerson 
Penwick 
Bunker Hill 
Carter 
Kent 

Lincoln/ 

New QuinCy 
Ouincy 
Braaley 
Lyman 
Otis 
Guild 
McKay 



49 


44 


7 


100 


49 


48 


3 


100 


62 


33 


5 


100 


64 


30 


6 


100 


71 


24 


5 


100 


76 


19 


5 


100 


6 


68 


26 


100 


7 


67. 


26 


100 


96 


3 


1 


100 


96 


3' 


1 


100 


47 


39 


14 


100 


41 


44 


15 


100 


79 


12 


9 


100 


79 


12 


9 


100 


57 


33 


10 


100 


59 


31 


10 


100 


34 


5S 


8 


100 


35 


57 


8 


100 


34 


57 


9 


100 


24 


66 


10 


100 



39 


48 


X3 


100 


38 


48 


14 


100 


41 


57 


2 


100 


35 


63 


2 


loo 


42 


53 


5 


100 


41 


54 


5 


100 


39 


54 


7 


100 


39 


54 


7 


100 


40 


56 


4 


100 


40 


56 


4 


100 


35 


54 


11 


100 


31 


57 


12 


100 


5i 


40 


9 


100 


52 


39 


9 


100 


46 


34 


20 


100 


45 


37 


18 


100 


19 


43 


38 


100 


16 


45 


39 


100 


15 


62 


23 


100 


11 


65 


24 


100 


96 


2 


2 


100 


96 


2 


2 


100 


93 


4 


3 


100 


92 


4 


4 


100 


46 


44 


10 


100 


4j6 


44 


10 


100 


44 


41 


15 


100 


44 


41 


15 


100 



37 


37 


26 


100 


37 


37 


26 


100 


47 


24 


29 


100 


47 


24 


29 


100 


36 


45 


19 


100 


36 


45 


19 


100 


28 


43 


29 


100 


26 


44 


30 


100 


35 


37 


28 


100 


35 


37 


28 


100 


19 


35 


46 


100 


19 


36 


45« 


100 


41 


45 


14 


100 


41 


46 


13 


100 


34 


45 


21 


100 


34 


45 


21 


100 


35 


38 


27 


100 


35 


38 


27 


100 


48 


43 


9 


100 


46 


44 


10 


100 


42 


51 


7 


100 


42 


51 


7 


100 


49 


42 


9 


100 


48 


43 


9 


100 


46 


47 


7 


100 


46 


47 


7 


100 


46 


53 


1 


100 


46 


53 


1 


100 


39 


60 


1 


100 


37 


62 


1 


100 


50 


42 


8 


100 


52 


40 


e 


100 


56 


43 


1 


100 


55 


44 


1 


100 


45 


52 


3 


100 


45 


52 


3 


100 


36 


53 


11 


100 


36 


53 


11 


100 


38 


60 


2 


100 


36 


61 


> 3 


100 


29 


57 


14 


100 


30 


56 


14 


100 


56 


35 


9 


100 


55 


37 


8 


100 


31 


6U 


9 


100 


32 


59 


9 


100 


62 


35 


3 


100 


64 


33 


3 


100 


21 


45 


34 


100 


21 


46 


33 


100 


18 


37 


45 


100 


19 


35 


46 


100 


40 


34 


26 


100 


38 


35 


27 


100 


17 


74 


9 


iOO 


17 


74 


9 


100 


24 


35 


41 


100 


24 


35 


41 


100 


24 


35 


41 


100 


24 


34 


42 


100 


12 


40 


48 


100 


12 


41 


47 


100 


90 


8 


2 


100 


90 


8 


2 


100 


86 


8 


6 


100 


86 


8 


6 


100 


98 


2 


0 


100 


98 


2 


0 


100 


56 


42 


2 


100 


59 


39 


2 


100 


59 


36 


5 


100 


58 


37 


5 


100 
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SCHOOLS WHOSE RACIAL COMPOSITION DID NOT MEET 
THE FEDERAL COURT ORDER GUIPELINES IN 
ONE OP THREE RACIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 



Range of raciai 

School Parcant of students percentages allotted 

district Enrolled (note a) by court order 



lumber 


High schools 


fihiU' 


^lack 


Other 


Total 


white 


Black 


Other 


6 


South Boston 


62 




33 


* 5 


100 


40-66 


25-41 


10-18 




Middle schools 


















3 


Shaw 


42 


* 


53 


5 


100 


42-70 


29-49 


4- 6 


6 


Gavin 


51 




40 


* 9 


100 


40-66 


25-41 


10-18 


5 


Wilson 


40 




56 


* 4 


100 


34-56 


36-60 


5- 9 


6 


McCormack 


46 




34 


*20 


100 


40-66 


25-41 


10-18 




Elementary schools 
















1 


Farragut 


47 


* 


24 


29 


100 


33-55 


25-41 


17-29 


1 


McKinley 


36 


* 


45 


19 


100 


33-55 


25-41 


17-29 


2 


Agassiz 


34 




45 


*21 


IOC 


34-56 


30-50 


11-19 


2 


Bowditch 


35 




38 


*27 


100 


34-56 


30-50 


11-19 


2 


Longfellow 


48 




43 


* 9 


100 


34-56 


30-50 


11-19 


2 


Seaver 


49 




42 


* 9 


100 


34-56 


30-50 


11-19 


3 


Bates 


46 




47 


* 7 


100 


42-70 


29-49 


4- 6 


3 


Sumner 


50 




42 


* 8 


100 


42-70 


29-49 


4- 6 


4 


E. Greenwood 


56 




43 


* 1 


100 


46-76 


26-44 


3- 5 


5 


Fifield 


36 




53 


* 11 


100 


34-56 


36-60 


5- 9 


5 


S. Greenwood 


38 




60 


* 2 


100 


34-56 


36-60 


5- 9 


5 


Murphy 


56 


* 


35 


9 


100 


34-56 


36-60 


5- 9 


5 


Stone 


* 31 




60 


9 


100 


34-56 


36-60 


5- 9 


6 


Bigelow 


62 




35 


* 3 


100 


40-66 


25-41 


10-18 


8 


Bradley 


90 


* 


8 


2 


100 


71-100 


2- 4 


1- 3 


8 


Otis 


98 




2 


* 0 


100 


71-100 


2- 4 


1- 3 



a/Based on school department enrollment data as of December 31, 1975. 

♦Represents the racial group not meeting the Federal court order guide- 
lines. 
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APPENDIX IX 



APPENDIX IX 



SCHOOLS W HOSE RACIAL COMPOSITION DID «4QT MP.F.T 
THE FEDERAL COURT ORDER GUIDELINES IN 



TWO OF THREE RACIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 



School 
district 
number High schools 



Percent of students 
enrolled (note a) 
wnite BlacK other Total 



1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7 

7 
8 



L Street Annex 
Roxbury 

Middle schools 

I, ■ — 

Dearborn 

Blackstone 

Timilty 



49 

6 



35 
19 
15 



44 

68 



54 
43 
62 



7 
26 



11 
38 
23 



Elementary schools 



Milmore 

Tobin 

Manning 

Barron 

iiemenway 

Holland 

Fenwick 

Kent 

Lincoln/ 

New Quincy 
Quincy 
Lyman 



100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



* 


28 


* 


43 




29 


100 


* 


19 




35 


* 


46 


lOQ 




42 


* 


51 


* 


7 


100 




46 


* 


53 


* 


1 


100 


* 


45 


* 


52 




3 


100 


* 


29 




57 


* 


14 


100 


* 


18 




37 


* 


45 


100 


* 


24 




35 


* 


41 


100 


* 


24 




35 


* 


41 


100 


* 


12 




40 


* 


48 


100 




86 


* 


8 


* 


6 


100 



Range of racial 
percentages allowed 

by court order 
White Black Other 

40-66 25-41 10-18 
30-50 26-44 19-31 



40-66 
30-50 
30-50 



33-55 

33- 55 

34- 56 
42-70 
46-76 , 
34-56 
40-66 
30-50 



25- 41 

26- 44 
26-44 



25-41 

25- 41 
30-50 
29-49 

26- 44 
36-60 

25- 41 

26- 44 



10-18 
19-31 
19Sr31 



17-29 
17-29 
11-19 

4- 6 
3- 5 

5- 9 
10-18 
19-31 



a/Based on school department enrollment data 
* J«Pf«s«"ts the racial group not meeting the 



30-50 26-44 19-31 
30-50 26-44 19-31 
71-100 2-4 1-3 

as of December 31, 1975. 

Federal court order guide- 
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APPENDIX X 



APPENDIX X 



SCHOOLS WHOSE RACIAL COMPOSITION DID NOT MEET 
THE FEDERAL COURT ORDER GUIDELINES 
IN ANY RACIAL CLASSIFICATION 



School 
district 



Percent of students 



number 


High schools 


White 


Black 


Other 


Total 


White 


7 


Charlestown 


71 


24 


5 


100 


30-50 


9 


Boston Trade 


34 


53 


8 


100 


46-56 


9 


Madison Pack 


34 


57 


9 


100 


46-56 




Middle schools 












3 


Lewenberg 


41 


57 


2 


100 


42-70 


9 


Mackey 


44 


41 


15 


100 


46-56 




Elementary schools 










3 


Morr is 


39 


60 


1 


100 


42-70 


6 


Emerson 


21 


45 




100 


40-66 


7 


Carter 


17 


74 




100 


30-50 


9 


McKay 


59 


36 


5 


100 


46-56 



Range of racial 
percentages allowed 



Black Other 
26-44 19-31 



29-49 4- 6 



29-49 

25- 41 

26- 44 



4- 6 
10-18 
19-31 



a/ Based on school department enrollment data as of December 31, 1975. 
b/ Citywide district school combined black and other minorities. 
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APPENDIX XI 



APPENDIX XI 



RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
BOSTON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
(By percentage) 



School Projected enrollment per Actual enrollment per Boston 
district Federal court order (note a) School Department (note b) 
number White Black Other Total Whit e Black Other Total 



1 


44 


33 


23 


100 


37 


37 


26 


100 


2 


45 


40 


15 


100 


36 


45 


19 


100 


3 


56 


39. 


5 


100 


46 


' 49 


5 


100 


4 


61 


35 


4 


100 


51 


47 


2 


100 


5 


45 


48 


7 


100 


38 


55 


7 


100 


6 


53 


33 


14 


100 


52 


35 


13 


100 


7 


40 


35 


25 


100 


33 


40 


27 


100 


8 


95 


3 


2 


100 


94 


3 


3 


100 


9 


52 


36 


12 


100 


52 


36 


12 


100 



a/Data as of April 10, 1975, for grades K through 12 and 1 year 
postgraduate school. 



b/Data as of December 31, 1975, for grades K through 12. 



